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DETROIT PLANS ITS FUTURE 


1807—JUDGE WOODWARD’S HEXAGONS 


Judge Woodward's 1807 plan for Detroit has 
probably been explained to Detroit visitors as 
much as any plan for any city. The hexagonal pat- 
tern compels explanation both by its conspicuous- 
ness and the confusion it creates. To Detroiters 
it has come to mean that Detroit had a plan once, 
but never followed through on it. Some use it as 
an argument that all planning is impractical and 
wasteful of land. There are occasionally others 
who regret that it was not followed over the full 
139 square miles of present day Detroit. 

Irrespective of that controversy, it seems fair 
to credit the Woodward Plan with two positive con- 
tributions to present Detroit: 


The plan created wide boulevards, triangu- 
lar parcels and interesting vistas which 
have remained a challenge to architects 
and planners. 


The plan set a precedent for provisia of 
wide streets and boulevards with margins 
wide enough for tree planting. 


Because people have heard of Judge Woodward's 
plan for early Detroit, there has been some tendency 
to attribute to him several features of Detroit which 
are quite unrelated to his system of hexagons. 

The radial thoroughfares already existed in 
Woodward's time as Indian trails. A few years after 
Juige Woodward's time these 
trails were improved as 
military roads. 

The orientation of 
that portion of the city 
along the Detroit and Rouge 
Rivers is based on the ari- 
entation of early French 
farms which ran back in 
marrow strips perpendicu- 
lar to the river. 

The section lines of 
the territorial land sur- 
vey which began in 1815 
are the basis of the major 
thoroughfare system for 
he northwest and north- 
east sections of the city. 


The Covernor and Judges 
Plan of Detroit, 1807 








1870—THE QUESTION OF PARKS 


There may be some doubt of the propriety of 
including the agitatim of the park question in the 
1870's as planning, but there can be little question 
of calling what happened citizen participation. 

The idea of preserving a large wooded area as 
& public park for the growing city was advocated in 
newspapers and public meetings beginning around 
1870. Public discussion became public controversy 
which involved both the citizens and the city gov- 
ernment in actions carried to the Supreme Court. 
A 160-acre wooded tract was offered to the city on 
the condition that the city appropriate $3,000 an- 
nually to maintain it, and the city failed to accept 
the offer. 

However, the citizens who advocated a park and 
a boulevard persisted until a Boulevard Commission 
was established in 1879, and a Park Commission in 
1881. A group of citizens secured options for the 
purchase of Belle Isle for $200,000 and the city 
proceeded with the purchase. Frederick Law Olmsted 
was retained to lay out a plan for the island park. 
The East and West Grand Boulevards leading to Belle 
Isle were completed in the 1890's. 


1909—BENNETT AND THE BEAUTY BOARD 


Detroit has had a mmicipal planning commission 
continuously since the Civic Plan and Improvement 
Commission was established by the Common Council 
in 1909. 


The original commission had no regular 
staff budget, nor clearly 
defined duties, and it was 
commonly referred to as 
the "Beauty Board." It 
started its beauty campaign 
by buying shrubs from 4 
nursery to sell to school 
children of the city. The 
sale was followed by com- 
plaints that the shrubs 
would not grow and by 4 
$200 deficit which had to 
be paid off by the Common 
Council. 

More enduring results 
of the Commission's work 
arose out of the retention 
of Daniel Burnham and of 
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WAYNE UNIVERSITY IN THE CULTURAL CENTER 
Photo by The Detroit News 


Edward A. Bennett to prepare plans for the city. 
Bennett pointed out the opportunity of a ring of 
parks around the city to be connected by an Outer 
Drive along the Rouge River and Conner Creek. The 
1,200-acre Rouge Park and 45-mile Outer Drive which 
grew out of this idea were completed in the 1920's. 
More recently the city had added another 600 acres 
to its recreatimal holdings in the Rouge Valley. 

The influence of the Civic Plan and Improvement 
Commission was also felt in the enlargement of the 
idea of the Center of Arts and Letters. The Public 
Library and Institute of Arts, constructed in this 
period, form the nucleus of the present Cultural 
Center. 

Although the plans of the period have been 
criticized for their emphasis on cutting new diag- 
onals through the city, the reports by both Edward 
Bennett and Arthur Comey contain many other ideas 
which have been formative in later public policy. 
Comey analyzed the potentialities for improved plat- 
ting of the typical square mile section, and empha- 
sized the importance of reserving a school and play- 
ground site at the center of each section away fram 
min thoroughfares. Bennett emphasized that the 
schools should be not oly locations for playgrounds, 
but also social centers for their neighborhoods. 

This pattern of elementary school location was 
subsequently followed with enough consistency that 
it became the pattern for the neighborhood school 
and recreation center of the Master Plan adopted 
in the 1940's. The practice of school and Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation sharing of playfields 
and playgrounds has been followed since a corner of 
the 30-acre Ferry Field site was assigned to the 
Board of Education for construction of Northwestern 
High School in 1913. 

Emphasis on the importance of city tree planting 
also continued. The first published repart of the 
Commission in 1914 was on the selectim, planting, 
and care of trees along city thoroughfares. 


Th 


1925—MASTER PLAN OF THOROUGHFARES 
With the adoption of the new Home Rule Charter 





The Commission participated with the Rapid 
Transit Commission and the Wayne, Oakland and Macomb 
County Road Commissions in preparing a Master Plan 
of Thoroughfares, which was adopted in 1925 and re- 
mained the basis for street widening and opening 
programs through the 1930's. Woodward, Gratiot and 
Michigan Avenues were widened to 120-foot widths 
under the standards of this plan, and the principal 
radials were carried through outlying undeveloped 
areas with 204-foot rights-of-way. Approximately 
$60,000,000 was spent by the city, county and state 


in 1918, the Plan Commission was given more permanent 
status and more clearly defined responsibilities, 


of 1925. 

The plan had lasting results, not oly in the 
widenings and openings carried out, but in estab- 
lishing standards of paving and planting margins 
which were followed in new subdivisions and street 
openings. Some new routes such as James Couzens and 
the Outer Drive were precised in the plan, and the 
rights-of-way secured by dedication by subdividers 
along the route. 

These activities (the Master Plan of Thorough- 
fares and the extensive dedication program for th 
Outer Drive, et al.) were carried on during the 
period that Walter Blucher served as director of 
planning in Detroit. 


carrying out improvements recommended in the plan | 
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1940—ADOPTION OF ZONING ORDINANCE 


Among the duties of the City Plan Commission set 
farth in the City Charter of 1918 was the preparation 
of a zoning ordinance. A proposed ordinance was 
prepared by the Plan Commission in 1922, but was 
voted down after public hearings. Text for an ordi- 
nance was again prepared in 1931, but again the fear 
of height and bulk limitations prevented enactment. 

With the resumption of large scale home con- 
struction in the late 1930's, the need for some pro- 
tection of residential development became apparent. 

Enacted in December, 1940, the Detroit Zoning 
Ordinance was in force during the decade of the 
1940's which added another 100,000 dwellings, and 
virtually exhausted the supply of vacant land within 
the city limits. The ordinance thus had the practical 
effect of controlling the original development of 
the last fifth of the city to be built up. 


1941-49—PREPARATION OF THE MASTER PLAN 


For lack of a land use plan or other elements 
of a Master Plan, the 1940 zoning ordinance could be 
little more than an interim ordinance to freeze exist- 
ing patterns of development. Preparation and enact- 
ment of the zoning ordinance served to focus attentia 
on the need for more comprehensive planning. 

An executive order from the Mayor to prepare 
ea Master Plan was implemented with appropriations 
for additional staff. Various elements of a Master 
Plan were prepared and adopted by the Common Counc 
and Mayor during the 1940's, and published in Detroit 
Master Plan, 1951. 
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(1) Old Main Building 
(2) Science Building 
(3) State Hall 

(4) General Library 


PLAN FOR WAYNE UNIVERSITY IN THE CULTURAL CENTER OF DETROIT nonenes 
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(5) Kresge Science Library 
(6) Community Arts Building 
(7) Engineering Building 

(8) Student Center 

(9) Main Public Library 
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Cultural Center 


(10) Historical Museum 

(11) International Institute 

(12) Institute of Arts 

(13) Rackham Memorial Building 
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CULTURAL CENTER 


Around the nucleus of the Public 
Library and Institute of Arts, started 
before the first World War as the first 
units of a Center of Arts and Letters, 
Detroit is now building its municipal 
university and expanding its museum and 
cultural buildings. 

The Wayne University campus will 
extend north to the Ford Expressway to 
include an lll-acre campus. Five build- 
ings of an integrated campus plan have 
been constructed in recent years: State 
Hall (a classroom building), Science 
Building, Engineering Building, General 
Library and Kresge Science Library. 

A Community Arts Building to house 
the music, art and theatre activities of 
the University is now wmder construction. 

The library-museum group will ‘be 
expanded east to Brush Street to occupy 
64 acres. Recent additions to the 
library-miseum group include the Histor- 
ical Museum and the International Insti- 
tute, both opened in 1951. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
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CIVIC CENTER 


Within the past ten years Detroit has pro- 
ceeded from the point of first official designa- 
tion of a Civic Center site to acquisition of 
65 acres at a cost of $12 million. The Veterans 
Memorial Building has been completed as a first 
unit. Construction of the City-County Office 
Building and the Ford Memorial Auditorium has 
been started and plans have been advanced for 
a convention hall and exhibition building. 

The role of the City Plan Commission in 
the development of the Civic Center has been 
significant in two respects: 

1. Designation of the site and a speci- 

fic building location plan as a Master 

Plan focused attention on the project and 

resulted in specific actions toward site 

acquisition and building construction. 

2. Through the whole process of develop- 

ment of the Civic Center, the City Plan 

sommission has been able to utilize the 
services of a Civic Design Committee of the 

Detroit Chapter of the American Institute 

of Architects, and of the Saarinens as 

special consultants to the Commission. 

The City Plan Commission realized that the 

city faced a unique challenge and oppor- 

tunity in the construction of 4 group of 
public buildings by different agencies 
with different architects. It believed 
that there should be a guiding architec- 
tural idea for the whole building group. 

With the advice of the Detroit Chapter 

of the American Institute of Architects, 
the Commission retained the world-renowned 
firm of Saarinen, Saarinen and Associates 
as architectural consultants on the Civic 
Center. The Saarinens were asked to de- 
velop best arrangement and architectural 
treatment of the civic buildings and plaza 
and to continue as consultants to the Com- 
mission in reviewing detailed architectural 
treatment of individual buildings. 
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. Veterans' Memorial 
County-City Building 
Civic Auditorium 

. Convention Hall 
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Design for Civic Center 
by Eero Saarinen & Assoc. 
(1950) 
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RECREATION 


The Proposed System of Recreational Facilities, 
published in 1946, called the attention of Detroit 
citizens to serious shortages in playgrounds, play- 
fields and local recreational areas. For many years 
since the development of Rouge Park, Detroit had 
made few additions to its recreational facilities, 
and those few additions by gift or tax delinquency. 

In 1940, Detroit owned approximately 4,200 acres 
devoted to recreational uses, including playgrounds 
of the Board of Education. Most of Detroit's acreage 
was in large parks such as Rouge and Belle Isle. Only 
1,280 acres were in playgrounds, playfields or local 
areas accessible to children near their homes. 

The recreation plan showed a need for at least 
4,300 additional acres within the city, of which 2,400 

acres should consist of playgrounds and playfields. 
As a result of the public interest aroused by 
the report, several citizens organizations appeared 
before the Common Council at the time of the budget 
hearings and asked for a substantial appropriation 
for land acquisition. Subsequently a major land 
acquisition appropriation of $2 million was placed in 
the 1946-47 budget. Continuing major appropriations 
/ have been mide in subsequent budgets so that by Jan- 
uary 1952, the Department of Parks and Recreation 
had spent $5,580,000 in the purchase of 940 acres 
to add to its recreational areas. Gifts to the 
Department, acquisition of miscellaneous parcels 
through tax foreclosure, and purchases of school 
playgrounds by the Board of Education bring the total 
recreation area added since 1941 to 1,500 acres. 

Of the total additional land, 800 acres is in 
playgrounds and playfields accessible to children 
near their homes. 

Large park acreage acquired since 1941 consists 
of 200 acres on the Detroit riverfront, 400 acres 
in the Rouge Valley, and 100 acres at Farwell Field. 

As a result of joint departmental conferences 
during the development of the Master Plan, Detroit 
has achieved a joint planning and construction pro- 
gram between the Board of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation which is outstanding. 

The plan provides for a maximum use of school 
buildings as recreational centers. Under the joint 
agreement new school buildings and additions are 
designed to permit efficient use in afternoon and 
evening recreational programs. Plans prepared by 
the Board of Education are submitted for review to 
the Department of Parks and Recreation. Where changes 
requested by the Parks and Recreation Department 
involve an added cost to the Board, the Department 
of Parks and Recreation makes a capital contribution 
towards the additional cost. 

Under this agreement the Department of Parks 
and Recreation has contributed towards the construc- 
tion of indoor-outdoor swimming pools at Pershing, 
Miller and Redford High Schools. 





REGIONAL RECREATION PROGRAMS 


The pattern of preservation of extensive natural 
areas for public use set by the city in its deveiop- 
ment of Belle Isle and River Rouge Park has been 
followed in recent years in acquisition for public 






























In the above illustration can be seen the 
Detroit-Windsor Tunnel for vehicular traffic to 
Windsor. With the completion of the Civic Center, 
Randolph Street (to the right of the City-County 
Building) will be a widened approach to the tunnel. 
Note the helicopter in the Civic Center Park. The 
main dock of the Great Lakes passenger cruisers is 
to be relocated westward within the Civic Center 
area. Photo by The Detroit News, 





use of extensive tracts of glacial hills and lakes, 
and in parkway developments on the Huron, Clinton 
and Rouge Rivers beyond the city limits. 

First developments were those by the Wayne 
County Road Commission along the various branches 
of the Rouge in western Wayne County. The Wayne 
County Department of Parks, wnder jurisdiction of 
the County Road Commission, now owns 3,300 acres 
of river valley parkways. 

The Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Authority was 
organized in 1940 as a special five-county authority 
to develop recreation facilities within the area. 
It is authorized to levy a one-quarter-mill assess- 
ment each year for this purpose. From revenues of 
slightly less than one million dollars per year it 
has acquired and developed the St. Clair Metropolitan 
Beach, Kensington Metropolitan Park and is develop- 
ing other park areas. It now owns a total of 7,500 
acres. Since its facilities are operated on a basis 
of securing sufficient revenue to pay operating costs, 
it is anticipated that the tax revenues will comtinue 
to be available for capital expansion. 

In addition to these locally financed and oper- 
ated programs, the State Conservation Department 
has acquired extensive recreational holdings of 
the glacial lakes and hills of southeastern Michigan. 
These areas are designed for family camping, group 
camps, hunting, fishing, hiking and other outdoor 
activities. State recreational holdings in south- 
eastern Michigan total 56,000 acres. 

For the three million people who live in south- 
eastern Michigan, there have been reserved for recre- 
ational use land holdings totalling 72,000 acres. 
This ratio of 24 acres per thousand people compares 
very favorably with other large metropolitan areas 
as & measure of recreation opportunities for the 
residents of the area. 
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EXPRESSWAYS 


To date approximately five miles 
of a 105-mile expressway system have 
been completed and opened to traffic 
within the city of Detroit. Two ex- 
pressways, the Edsel Ford crossing the 
city from east to west, and the John 
Lodge running from the central busi- 
ness district, are under construction 
with federal assistance, by joint 
agreement between the city of Detroit, 
the Wayne County Road Commission and 
the Michigan State Highway Department. 

Estimated total cost for 9.1 miles 
of the John Lodge is $80 million, and 
for 13.8 miles of the Edsel Ford 
within the city is $115 million. Ap- 
proximately 42 per cent of the total 
represents right-of-way acquisition 
cost, and 58 per cent construction. 

Construction schedules call for 
completion of the Lodge and Ford ex- 
pressways in about 1958. Construction 
was started in 1946 on 4 pay-as-you-go 
basis from annual revenues principally 
from the gasoline tax of approximately 
$11 million. More recently, construc- 
tion has been speeded by authorization 
of a $100 million bond issue towards 
which state and local revenues have 
been pledged. 

The Michigan legislature in its 
latest session authorized construction 
of turnpikes on a self-liquidating 
basis. Administration of the program 
is turned over to a four-man Turnpike 
Commission appointed by the Governor. 


EXPRESSWAY PROGRESS 


An aerial view of the partially completed interchange of the 
John C. Lodge and the Edsel B. Ford expressways. The first of its 
type ever built, this interchange will allow free turning move- 
ments in all directions. As is apparent from the picture, the 
Ford expressway dips beneath the Lodge route at this junction. 
Bridge structures and the sweeping curves of the interchange road- 
ways will require about 40 acres of land, which is equal to about 
16 city blocks. Engineers anticipate completion of the interchange # 
by the end of 1954. Completion of the Lodge expressway is scheduled y 
for the fall of 1956 and the Ford expressway in the fall of 1957. 
Photo by the Detroit News. 


Photo by 
The Detroit News 
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METROPOLITAN TRAFFIC SURVEY 


Coordinated with the enactment of turnpike legis- 
lation, federal, state and local authorities have 
cooperated in setting up a Metropolitan Area Traffic 
Survey. The survey, now in progress and to be con- 
pleted over the next two years, will be ome of the 
most comprehensive analyses ever made of a large 
metropolitau center. 

The Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning 
Commission, through several years of work by its 
Transportation Committee, sparked the development 
of a traffic study for the region. The information 
resulting from such a study was considered basic for 
the creation of a sound land use plan. Although over 
100 cities in the nation have had similar origin and 
destination studies of traffic since 1944, the last 
major traffic survey of Detroit was made in 1937 and 
dealt with city rather than metropolitan problems. 

A separate staff has been set up for this conm- 
prehensive study. It is being financed by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Roads, the Michigan State High- 
way Department, the Wayne County Road Commission, 
and the city of Detroit. Guidance and policy are 
determined by a committee representing the above 
agencies, plus the Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Auth- 
ority and the Regional Planning Commission. 

The purpose of the study is to discover where, 
how, when and why people move about in the Detroit 
area so that facts will be available om which to plan 
adequate facilities for these daily movements. Car 
and truck roadside interviews were started in July at 
a series of 55 check points along a cordon line sur- 
rounding the heart of the metropolitan area. Home 
interviews - to total between 35-40,000 - began the 
first of August. These home interviews will reveal 
all travel by nembers of the family in the previous 
24 hours, detailing arigin, destination, purpose, time 
of leaving and arrival, and method of travel used. 

Field work is expected to be completed by the 
end of the year. Another 18 months will be required 











PARKING IN DETROIT 


A view of a sectim of Detroit 
showing the off-street park- 
ing areas on the fringe of 
the central business district. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the 
central business district is pe 
used for parking, and 29 per 
cent for streets. 

Photo by 
The Detroit News 


to tabulate, digest, organize and report on the 
findings. Special studies include users of public 
transportation, travelers to the central business 
district, users of suburban shopping centers, and the 
traffic generating characteristics of various kinds 
of land use. 

Of particular interest to planners will be the 
results of 4 sample survey on why people move out 
of the city. The question will be two-fold. Resi- 
dents of the city will be asked whether they are 
thinking of moving, and the basis for their dis- 
satisfaction, if any. Suburban residents will be 
asked why they have moved out. 


OFF-STREET PARKING 


Studies by the City Plan Commission during 
the 1940's showed the acute need for off-street 
parking space, both downtown and in forty outlying 
secondary shopping centers. 

Creation of a special parking district in the 
zoning ordinance made possible private development 
of several new shopping districts with large well- 
landscaped areas permanently devoted to parking. 

Assembly of land for off-street parking in the 
older centers and the central business district 
presented more difficult problems. A Municipal 
Parking Authority was established in 1948 to pro- 
vide parking facilities, both downtown and in out- 
lying centers. Parking facilities are to be pro- 
vided out of parking meter revenues and operating 
revenues of existing facilities. 

At the present time the Municipal Parking 
Authority is operating parking lots in two outlying 
centers, and a temporary downtown lot in the Civic 
Center site. Sites for one downtown lot and one 
additional outlying center have been ordered con- 
demed. The Authority is also assisting in the 
private development of a parking garage on Randolph 
and an underground parking structure under Grand 
Circus Park. 





















HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT 


Master Plan studies show that 4,735 acres of the 
older part of the city lying principally within the 
Boulevard are so badly deteriorated that no rehabili- 
tation program short of wholesale clearance and re- 
building can be effective in removing the blight. 

The land use plan indicates that while some of 
this land lies within areas which can be rebuilt as 
sound residential neighborhoods, some of it may best 
be used for industrial purposes. 

A total of 2,790 acres lie within areas suited 
for residential rebuilding. However, the plan shows 
that 335 acres of this total should be kept open 
for recreational use to make up some of the shortage 
of recreational area in the heart of the city. 

The remaining 1,950‘ucres lie within industrial 
corridors or locations best suited by reasons of 
traffic or access to railroads to be industrial areas. 

Demolition and reconstruction on three sites 
in the heart of the city are evidence of Detroit's 
participation in programs to provide good housing 
for its people. 

The Edward Jeffries Homes containing 2,172 units 
(see illustration, p. 78), and the Frederick Douglass 
Apartments with 1,000 units, will bring Detroit's 
permanent public housing to a total of 8,250 units. 
The site for an additional 3,800-wit project on 
the near east side is now being acquired. 

Detroit's first residential redevelopment pro- 
ject on a 128-acre east side site is approaching 
the constructia state. While the Detroit Housing 


Gratiot redevelopment area 
today. The Wayne University 
Medical Science Building on 
the right is the first new 
construction in the area. 
Photo by 
Harold Raymond 


Gratiot redevelopment area as 
it looked before demolition 
and clearing in November of 
1950. 


Photo by Harold Raymond 


Commission is the city's agent to administer the 
redevelopment program, the City Plan Commission has 
the responsibility for site selection, site replan- 
ning, and preparation of building restrictions. 


CONSERVATION OF OLDER AREAS 


Detroit now has almost two million people liv- 
ing in 139 square miles within its corporate limits. 
Construction of 100,000 new homes over the past 
decade has virtually used up the remaining vacant 
land within the city. Analysis of population move- 
ments over the same period shows a constantly grow- 
ing circle spreading from the heart of the city which 
has been losing people. 

Since the inability of these mature neighborhoods 
to hold people is some indication of declining attrac- 
tiveness of sam areas in comparison with other areas, 
the city is launching 4 major campaign to determine 
what can be done to conserve these areas. 

A recently appointed Mayor's Committee on 
Neighborhood Conservation and Improved Housing has 
Commissioner of Health Joseph Molner as chairman, 
and Director of Planning Charles Blessing as vice 
chairman. The committee consists of representatives 
of city government and of community civic groups. 

Staff services for the committee will be sup- 
plied from the City Plan Commission. A special 
appropriation has been given to the Commission to 
recruit a seven-man conservation team to carry on 
both the necessary planning studies and 4 program 
of community organization in a pilot study area. 
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The Rouge Plant of the Ford 
Motor Company, occupying a 
1,200-acre site m the Rouge 
River, and normally employ- 
ing from 75,000 to 90,000 
persons on three shifts, is 
one of the largest concen- 
trations of industrial em- 
ployment in the world. In 
the foreground is the Ford 
Rotunda, newly reconstructed 
for exhibits of Ford opera- 
tions. 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY AND REDEVELOPMENT 


A portion of the redevelopment funds available 
to Detroit has been earmarked for an industrial re- 
development. program on the near west side. Advance 
planning funds have been granted, and a special staff 
assigned to an industrial survey of Detroit and to 
site studies for the industrial clearance progran. 

The survey of 6,000 industrial firms in the 
Detroit area is now under way. Objective of this 
survey is to get accurate data on the future site 
requirements of both large and small industries 
both quantitatively and in terms of location prefer- 
ences. The survey will also make an accurate measure 
of industrial lands still available within the city 
to determine what needs can be met through an in- 
dustrial redevelopment program. 





CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 


A major current staff assignment for the City 
Plan Commission is a study of the central business 
district. Econamic studies under way include analysis 
of changes in land use, and tax history to show areas 
of increasing and declining values. 

Immediate planning problems involve the rehabi- 
litation of those streets which will give access to 
the civic center, provision of parking facilities 
for the central business district generally, and 
for the new traffic to be generated by the proposed 
Convention Hall and Exhibition Building, provision 
of loading terminals, both surface and underground, 
and reclamation as attractive open areas of some 
of the boulevards and triangles of the Woodward 
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PRESENT STAFF ORGANIZATION 


At the present time, the Detroit City Plan 
Commission has a staff of forty, and has a total 
operating budget for the current fiscal year of 
$320 ,000. 

A current planning administration division 
handles referrals on zoning, streets, alleys, land 
acquisition and subdivisions which are mandatory 
under the charter and ordinances. It also receives 
and reviews departmental requests for site approvals 
and matters related to the adopted Master Plan. 


A long range planning division carries on con- 
tinuing studies with particular emphasis at the pres- 
ent time on redevelopment and conservation of the 
older areas of the city. This division includes 
both planning and research staffs. Budget approp- 
riations for the conservation program also include 
commmity organization staff to work as 4 team with 
the planners in the pilot study conservation area. 

The accompanying organization chart shows the 
major divisios of work and senior staff assignments. 
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LONG RANGE PLANNING 
& SURVEYS DIVISION 
Principal Planner 
George Vilican 
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Principal Planner 
Elmer E. Mueller 
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The Detroit region looking 

northeast, with Lake St. Clair 

in the backgroamd. Zug Island 

and the Ford Rouge plant are 
in the extreme foreground. 

Photo by 

The Detroit News 


DETROIT METROPOLITAN AREA REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


The Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning 
Commission was established to bring cooperative effort 
and coordinated thinking to bear upon regional prob- 
lems. It was formally created June 26, 1947, under 
Act 281 P.A. 1945, by resolution of the Michigan 
State Planning Commission. An organizing committee 
under chairmanship of Edward T. Gushee, Vice Presi- 
dent of Detroit Edison Company, determined that the 
regional area should include Wayne, Oakland and 
Macomb Counties and the four eastern townships of 
Washtenaw County, an area of 2,100 square miles. It 
determined that the commission should be composed 
of 46 members: 23 public officials and 23 repre- 
sentatives of civic, economic and social fields. It 
also decided that the affairs of the commission should 
be directed by a 12-man executive committee which 
would reflect the even divisim between public offi- 
cials and private citizens. After considerable or- 
ganizational work and the hiring of T. L. Blakeman 
as director, the Commission office was opened on 
May 3, 1948. 

A program was established including: research 
and analysis of the market for land, utilities and 
services; land use planning, and planning for trans- 
portation, utilities and other cooperative services; 
implementation of the regional plan; and the stimu- 
lation of local planning and public relations. 

The Regional Planning Commission has gone out 
of its way to insure integration of its operation 
with local government and private development in 
the region. It has emphasized local participation 
in fact gathering and study. Whenever 4 mor ele- 
mnt of the work is begun, an advisory committee 
is set up, which helps formulate a program of study, 
gets facts and provides specialized knowledge with 
vhich to study and apply the facts. The Commission 
mintains constant local contact through development 
area councils. Each council represents from six to 
twelve neighboring communities subject to the same 
development stimuli and in general comprising a 
logical local planning area. The services of the 
Commission have constantly been available to various 
|cepartments of state government and federal agencies, 
counties and mmicipalities, industries, commercial 
and development groups in helping them solve some 
of their special problems. 









Land Use Plan: 

During the first few years of its existence the 
main emphasis of the staff's work was on formation 
of the bases of 4 regimmal plan, investigation into 
the population and industrial potential, collection 
and analysis of land use data, and information re- 
garding major utilities. A year and a half ago in- 
tensive work was begun on the regional land use plan. 
The staff was augmented, and Ladislas Segoe was hired 
as consultant on the plan. A preliminary land use 
plan has been prepared to accommodate the develop- 
ment expected in the region by 1970. It is designed 
to accommodate a population of 4,500,000. The de- 
velopment is based upon the industrial corridors that 
radiate from the existing central urbanized areas. 
Other projected urban uses have convenient access to 
the industrial corridors. Some established major 
satellite commmities have been retained. Méjor re- 
creatioal developments generally follow the river 
courses and where feasible are used to define, enclose 
and establish identity for possible commmity areas. 
The plan, of course, is still in 4 preliminary stage. 
The Commission is engaged in 4 program of obtaining 
agreement among the 129 local governments in the 
region on a logical regicmal land use plan. When such 
agreement is obtained, plans for transportation, util- 
ities and other regimal services will be based on it. 


Port Study: 

A common interest and concern for the industry 
and trade of the Detroit area of the Regional Planning 
and the Detroit City Plan Commissions resulted recent- 
ly in 4 port economic study, financed by Wayne County. 
Knappen, Tippetts, Abbett, McCarthy, engineers of New 
York, made the survey last year under supervision of 
the regional agency. Specifications were developed 
and the work was closely followed by an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of the two planning agencies, the 
Port of Detroit Commission, Wayne County Board of 
Supervisors, and the Michigan Waterways Commission. 

The study was released in Jume, and deals with 
three major problems: (1) the need for an expanded 
and improved port on the basis of current and poten- 
tial commerce and manufacturing; (2) the effect of 
such 4n expanded and improved port on industry and 
commerce; and (3) the general nature and extent of 
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public and private port and related facilities needed 
for future growth and development. 

Considerable attentim is now being devoted by 
planning and other agencies to the development of a 
waterfront plen with supporting zoning. Also of mor 
cancern is the problem of rehabilitatia and reclam- 
tion of land along the Detroit, Rouge and Huron Rivers 
for marine and waterfront industrial uses. 


Traffic Survey: 
The Regional Planning Commission's role in the 
Metropolitan Traffic Survey was described earlier. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


Detroit today is embarking confidently ona 
great program of civic improvement. Over the past 
fifty years, its leadership has had to focus atten- 
tion primarily on the problems of rapid growth 
These have been problems of providing the essentials 
of water, sewers, streets and schools for 4 rapid- 
ly growing city. These problems remain for the 
still growing metropolitan area. 

For the city at the heart of the metropolitan 
area, there is no more room for growth in the forn 
of outward expansion. The parent city now faces 
the challenge of maturity. Can it hold on to that 
which is good in the older city? Can it improve 
and rebuild so that the old city, the geographic 
center of this miss, will also be 4 metropolis, the 
living center of urban life? 

As its answer to the first question, the city 
is launching its program of neighborhood conserva- 
tion. It recognizes that the city has extensive 
areas with substantial homes and existing community 
values which are, nevertheless, threatened. In its 
conservation program it is seeking an answer which 
goes beyond questions of maintenance of structures 
to the more fundamental questions of what must be 
done to recreate or newly create conditions in these 
areas which will constitute good urban living in 
our time. 

For those older areas whose buildings are worn 
beyond the point of salvage, Detroit's east side 
clearance area is the beginning of a program on 4 
much larger scale for clearance of 4,000 acres of 
the old city. Some will be rebuilt as the Gratiot 
area with homes; som: are best situated for industry, 
and some must be kept in open park land. 

As Detroit builds for the future, it builds 
with assurance that it is the heart of the city that 
gives meaning to urban living. Its growing munici- 
pal university and cultural center are arising at 
the crossroads of its highways of the future, the 
John Lodge and Edsel Ford Expressways. In its con- 
struction of the Civic Center and in its new pri- 
vate construction in the central business district, 
Detroit is looking forward to the time in the near 
future when this unique downtown center will again 
be within convenient traveling time of many of its 
people. 
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EMINENT DOMAIN FOR INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Some years ago I met with the myor and 4 group 
of merchants and bankers in an eastern city to dis- 
cuss & planning program then under way. At that 
time I made the statement that cities would have to 
exercise the right of eminent domain to assist in- 
dustrial expansion within city limits. I pointed 
out that a number of industries were moving from 
central cities to outlying areas because of their 
inability to expand at their original locations. 
Meany of them had started as small establishments, 
and had acquired all the land that could be acquired 
at reasonable costs. Many of them desiring to ex- 
pand were being asked exorbitant sums for what was 
often run-down, blighted aor slum property. Some of 
them had been harassed by nuisance lawsuits on the 
part of adjacent property owners living in slum or 
blighted dwellings. I said that in the interest of 
self-preservation, cities would have to exercise 
the right of eminent domain to permit industrial 
expansion. ; 

There were some raised eyebrows, and there was 
no hesitancy in telling me that the proposal I made 
was pure socialism. 

Some years later, but just a few years ago, in 
one of the first and most successful redevelopment 
projects undertaken in this country, the redevelop- 
ment authority of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, acquired 
land for the expansion of the Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Company close to downtown Pittsburgh. The 
original Jones and Laughlin plant contained 80 acres. 
In order to permit its expansion, it was necessary 
to acquire 34 acres of land, on which were located 
296 families, 14 miles of streets, a church, 4 con- 
vent, a church school, a large public school, a 
utility warehouse, a railroad roundhouse repair 
yard, and many small industrial buildings. The land 
was acquired. There was no subsidy of any kind, 
and the redevelopment authority was compensated for 
its work in acquiring the land. This was exactly 
the program I had suggested to the eastern city 4 
number of years earlier. When I asked an official 
of the Jones and Laughlin Company if in his opinion 
this was a socialistic undertaking, he smiled at me, 
which was probably the most suitable answer that 
could be given. 

More recently I met with the planning agency 
of a western city and reviewed preliminary findings 
in an industrial survey. They were exceedingly 
interesting. It was discovered that many of the 
industries in this particular community had started 
with one or two or three or five persons. A number 
of them had become eminently successful and had ex- 
panded to the point where they were employing up to 
700 people. Many had started in garages or in vacated 
stores. They had reached the point of maximum ex- 
pansion through their own efforts, and some of them 
were faced with the decision of trying to acquire 
additional land for further expansion - again at 
exorbitant rates - or moving generally outside the 
city limits. It was found that some of these in- 
dustries had a very extreme parking problem, and 
that there was nothing which they themselvss could 
do unaided to solve that parking problem. Again, 
it was suggested that in the interest of self- 


preservation the community would have to exercise 
the right of eminent domain to permit industrial 
expansion, or to permit the acquisition of parking 
lots for industrial users. While the public acqui- 
sition of parking lots for the benefit of commer- 
cial users was now an accepted fact, this commnity 
apparently was not yet ready to use the same powers 
to assist industry. 

I forecast that they will. 

It should not be necessary to remind ASPO men- 
bers that we are living in a period of great change, 
and that there are different degrees of change 
affecting cities, states, and regions. Since the 
war, change in the South and in the West has been 
far greater and at & much more accelerated pace than 
in the Midwest and in New England. It ought to be 
apparent that planning tools which were satisfactory 
during a period of slower growth may no longer be 
satisfactory, and that new tools will have to be 
invented or used. Admittedly, the law follows social 
change, and does not lead it; but it is quite appar- 
ent that many of the state courts have recognized 
more readily than have some planners that change 
has taken place. Conservative industrialists are 
willing to use these new tools, although they my 
not yet be willing to call them planning tools. 
(We heard recently of an industrial developer who 
said that planners ought to be willing to accept the 
sensible philosophy expounded in Principles of In- 
dustrial Zoning. He was somewhat surprised to learn 
that planners were primarily responsible for these 
principles.) 

Now we have the decision of the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania saying that the city of Clairton 
was authorized through its redevelopment program to 
acquire land for industrial expansion. No excuses 
are offered; there is no subterfuge. It was plain 
that the "underlying purpose was to induce the re- 
developer (Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corpora- 
tion) to remain in the city of Clairton and expand 
its facilities there, and to make the redeveloped 
land an industrial area which would add to the re- 
sources and prosperity of the city." The court 
went further. The land in this particular case 
was 90 per cent vacant and unimproved. Again the 
court faced the facts of life without weaseling or 
subterfuge, and said that this was authorized by 
the redevelopment act. 

At this point, it would be wholly proper to 
throw in a few cliches such as "necessity is the 
mother of invention," and "economic needs change 
social views." There is another moral, namely, that 
the planner must have patience. If his ideas are 
sound, they are likely to prevail, although the 
planner may have to wait a number of years to see 
the acceptance of those ideas. (WHB) 





"We believe that it is safe to say industrial 
development on a large scale in metropolitan sreas 
can no longer be accomplished without some form of 
the right of eminent domin.” 

Douglas S. Donkin, Manager 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Company 
Hartford, April 20, 1952 
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PERFORMANCE STANDARD ZONING 


The Board of County Commissimers of Ame Armdel 
County, Maryland, has adopted an amendment to the 
county zoning ordinance which changes the industrial 
district regulations and places them m a performance 
standard basis. 

Where there formerly had been a single indus- 
trial district, the amended ordinance now estab- 
lishes two districts - a light and a heavy industrial 
district. Residences and schools, hospitals and 
other institutions for human care are prohibited 
in both districts. Only smokeless fuel may be used 
in the light industrial district, while in the heavy 
district smoke emissim is practically limited to a 
density of Ringelman No. 1. 

Standards are also established for dust, odors, 
gases, fire hazard, storage of mterial, noise and 
stream pollution. 

Immediately upon passage of this amendment, 
the Board of County Commissioners rezoned 4200 acres 
of property in the Marley Neck section of the county 
to an industrial district, predominantly heavy in- 
dustrial. The area amounts to about 2.3 per cent 
of the total area of the county, and has many advan- 
tages for bulk industry, including deep water front- 
age, railroad transportation, highway transportation, 
@ large power plant and utilities. 

Edward Heiselberg, planning administrator for 
Anne Arundel County, was in charge of preparation 
of the amendment. 


MASTER PLAN FOR TEL AVIV-JAFFA 


A preliminary report on a long-range plan for 
Tel Aviv-Jaffa hae been presented to the municipal 
authorities by Aaron Horwitz, Town Planning Advisor, 
after eighteen months study. Mr. Horwitz was for- 
merly with the Cleveland City Planning Commission, 
and, prior to Cleveland, director of planning for 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

The preliminary plan estimates an eventual pop- 
ulation of 550,000 for the area. At present, 350,000 
persons, about one-quarter of the naticn, are liy- 
ing here - 138,000 in slums and blighted areas, 
although the city is only 44 years old. 

The climate for realization of the plan is 
favorable. A great share of the area that should 
be reserved for future development is in the hands 
of a state agency for the custody of lands of Arabs 
who fled during the war for independence. This 
agency holds, in particular, large areas along the 
waterfront, areas needed to carry out the plan to 
return the seafront to public use. 

The city of Tel Aviv today presents a picture 
of land crowding and mixed land use that leads 
many officials to believe that it is too late, 
even after only 40 years, to plan for a better 
city. The report prepared by Mr. Horwitz takes 
pains to demonstrate that there is ample land to 
reduce the density from the present 100-120 families 
per net acre to a density of 20-64 families per 
net acre. 
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Source: Washtenaw County [Michigan] Planning Commission, A Plan for the 
Development of the Ann Arbor-Ypsilanti Metropolitan Area (1953). 
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Source: Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board of B.C., 


Airports for the Lower Mainland (1953) 
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PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE 


An old and yet pereially new zoning problem 
is exhaustively treated in PLANNING ADVISORY 
SERVICE Information Report No. 54 for September 
1953. Zoning Regulation of Home Occupations is 
based on a carefully selected sample of zoning 
ordinances believed to be representative of the 
United States and Canada. The following eleven 
points of regulation were found: 





Occupations permitted Employment 
Differential regula- Accessory buildings 
tion by zone Sale of goods 


Transitional zoning Display 
Area occupisd General regulations 
Equipment used Permits 


Court cases concerning home occupations are 
cited, and a concluding sectiom examines the two 
divergent paths being followed by different com- 
munities. 

The October Information Report will deal 
with the day care nursery as a permanent insti- 
tution in our industrial society, and the kinds 
of zoning provisions that may apply to it. 











ZONING DIGEST 


A supreme court in one of New York's coun- 
ties recently upheld an oriinance requiring a 
minimum of 900 square feet of floor area for 
residential structures of less than two stories 
in "A" districts. Another decision in the October 
issue of the ZONING DIGEST holds that trailers 
may be regulated. An interesting decision re- 
ported in the current issue restrains the opera- 
tion and maintenance of a rendering plant during 
the summer months. 

Still another decision adds to the body 
of law which holds that a vested interest can- 
not be acquired in a building permit. A con- 
trary decision is reached by the appellate di- 
vision in New York. Another interesting case 
holds that zoning for the purpose of establish- 
ing a recreation area presumably to lower the 
cost of the property is not valid. The supreme 
court of Michigan held that a particular con- 
sent requirement is not an unlawful delegation 
of legislative power. The court discussed the 
two old "war horses of consent,” the Thomas 
Cusack case and Eubank v. Richmond. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


Planning Progress 1952-1953. 


Berkeley City Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Berkeley, California; Corwin 
R. Mocine, Director of Planning. August 1953. 
lipp.mimeo.illus, 





Progress Report 1951 1952. Buffalo City Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Buffalo, New York; A. Russell 
Tryon; Director of Planning. 13pp.illus.maps. 





Report to Chicagoans 19l7-1952. Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Cammission, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; Ira J. Bach, Executive Director. 2kpp. 
illus.maps. (Report om blighted areas redevelopment. ) 





1951-1952 Planning Progress. Long Beach City Plaming 
Commission, City Hall, Long Beach, California; Werner 
Ruchti, Director of Planning. 37pp.illus.maps. 
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PUERTO RICO — EXPRESSWAYS AND 
LAND USE PLANNING 

The Rio Piedras-Caguas Expressway has facili- 
tated the establishment of a light industtrial dis- 
trict. The plan above shows the extent of the 
district. As shown in the photo on the left, 4 
marginal street has been required from the sub- 
divider so that the traffic generated by the factories 

can be kept separate from the expressway. 


Data and Progress Reports - 1953, Planning Commis- 
sions of San Diego County. San Diego County Plan- 
ning Congress, 214 Civic Center, San Diego 1, Cal- 
ifornia; Willis H. Miller, Secretary-Treasurer. 
July 1953. 36pp.mimeo. 


Amnual Report. Stamford Planning Board, Town Hall, 
Stamford, Connecticut; Walter A. Wachter, Planning 
Director. June 1953. lOpp.mimeo. 








District Planning. Third Annual Report of the Ed- 
monton District Planning Commission, 10523 - 100th 








Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta; L. Gertler, Director. 
April 1953. 32pp.illus.maps. (Contains as a sup- 
plementary report the summarized proceedings of the 
First Edmonton District Planning Conference held in 
November 1952.) 
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The President's Council of Economic Advisors 
has asked cooperation of "1313" organizations in 
a survey of planned and proposed public works by 
state and local govermment wits. A questionnaire, 
prepared jointly by several "1313" groups, will be 
sent to all cities over 100,000 population, and 
to a statistical sample of cities under that fig- 
ure. The informatiam sought is the current rate 
of capital improvement expenditures, the status 
of programs or plans for future improvements, and 
obstacles - particularly financial and legislative 
obstacles - to continuance or speeding up of the 
rate of public constructia. 

Dr. Robinson Newcomb, representative of the 
CEA staff, points out that although the Council's 
interest in state and local capital expenditures 
is related to the effect on the economic cycle, 
it is not on the theory that speeded-up public 
construction can be used to offset a drop in the 
total economy. The total construction industry 
accounts for approximately 10 per cent of the 
gross national product but it is a portim of the 





STATE AND PUBLIC WORKS SURVEYS 


economy that is wusually sensitive to fluctuation 
in the business cycle. Anti-cyclical action on 
public constructim would be directed primarily to 
maintaining such construction in its normal pro- 
portions as a segment of the entire economy. 

The survey undertaken for state and local 
government programs will tie in with a similar 
survey recently made of federal agency programs. 

The American Society of Planning Officials is 
cooperating with the Council of Economic Advisors 
and other "1313" organizations in the survey. Only 
one questionnaire will be sent out from "1313" to 
each city. In most instances it will be sent to 
the mayor or city manager. ASPO urges all plan- 
ning commissions to be on the lookout for the 
questionnaire and to help answer it. It is quite 
probable that in those cities having capital budg- 
ets, the planning staff will be asked to complete 
the questionnaire. In those cities which are not 
now budgeting capital expenditures, the question- 
naire should prove useful in suggesting the pos- 
sible directim anti-cyclical action must take. 








SOUTHERN REGIONAL CONGRESS ON CITY PLANNING 


Under the sponsorship of the Southern Regional 
Education Board, 110 perscms met in Roanoke, Virginia, 
August 15-19, to participate in a Southern Regional 
Congress on City Planning. 

A major objective of the Congress was to seek 

8 in which the graduate training facilities for 
city planners in the South could be strengthened. 
Georgia Institute of Technology and the Universities 
of North Carolina and Oklahoma were joint sponsors 
vith the Southern Regional Education Board. 

Each participant in the Congress was a member 
of a working committee. The subjects covered by 
the committees were: professional planning services, 
basic research priorities, civic education in plan- 
ning, 8 planning journal, suburban fringe problems, 
planning legislation, industrial development, stu- 
dent recruitment and undergraduate preparation, 
regional institutes, case material on city planning, 
and citizen participation. 

The Congress operated under the general direc- 
tion of Leo J. Zuber, assistant director of the 
Atlanta metropolitan planning commission. The dele- 
gates spent most of their time sitting with the 
working committee to which they were assigned. They 
mt in general session four times during the 3-day 
period in order to coordinate their efforts. Each 
committee was assigned a topic on which it was re- 
qMested to make recommendations to the Congress as 
&whole and to suggest ways of carrying them out. 
At the final general session all recommendations, 
tumbering 37, were discussed, amended and adopted 
ty the Congress and sent to the regional committee 
for action. 

Among the recommendations which the Congress 
fdopted, there were several of particular interest. 
committee, on establishing priorities for re- 
Search felt it important to "dig out the facts 


needed for an understanding of the basic shifts in 
the regional physical and environmental pattern." 
It was suggested that a committee be organized to 
circulate information on research, and to stimlate 
research projects at universities and other agencies. 

The Congress particularly sought to make plan- 
ning services available and attractive. It cited 
a critical need for professional planning assistance 
in the more than 1,100 incorporated municipalities 
in the South with a population between 2,500 and 
25,000. The Congress strongly recommended that the 
regional committee go directly to the governors of 
the southern states to urge the establishment of 
agencies with broad programs of state planning, in- 
cluding local planning assistance, in those states 
not now having such-agencies. 

The Congress recommended an intensive student 
recruitment program to include the publication of 
a pamphlet on city planning as a career. It also 
recommended the distribution of information on plan- 
ning to vocational counselors, and the solicitation 
of funds for fellowships in city planning schools. 

On the final day of the Congress, preliminary 
and abbreviated committee reports were presented. 
However, final reports of the committees and of the 
action of the Congress are expected to be published 
within the next few weeks. 

Ths general theme of the recommendations was 
described by Philip Hammer, executive officer of the 
National Planning Association's Committee of ths 
South, for the Congress, chairman of the committee 
on basic priorities. He said it was an “effort to 
accentuate the pressing need for basic research that 
will help determine the urban living trends in the 
modern South. It is hoped that the reports of the 
Congress will lead to the evolution of city planning 
programs tailored to fit regional conditions." 
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Montclair, New Jersey. Assistant Town Plamer. 
Salary $4,000, ar more, depending on qualifications. 
Qualifications: degree in planning, preferably in- 
cluding training in civil engineering, architec- 
ture or landscape architecture. Write Robert F. 
Edwards, Town Planner-Secretary, Town Planning 


Board, Municipal Building, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Springfield, Ohio. Clark County Planning 
Commission. Assistant Planner. Salary $4 ,000- 
4,400. Qualifications: Master's degree in city 
or regional plaming with undergraduate training 
in civil engineering or architecture; or bachelor's 
degree in civil engineering or architecture with 
either one year of graduate training in planning 
or one year of experience in planning; or equi- 
valent combination of education and experience. 
Write Robert F. Eastman, Chairman, Clark County 
Planning Commissim, County Building, Springfield. 





Towson, Maryland. Baltimore County Planning 
Commission. Principal Planner. Salary open, min- 
imum $7,000. Qualifications: Master's degree in 
planning, plus four years with a planning staff, 
at least two of which have involved responsible 
supervision over other technicians; experience in 











POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


preparing & master plan desirable, in subdivision 
planning, important;’ability in handling staff and 
public contacts essential; age 33 to 45; male. 
Write to Malcolm H. Dill, Director, Baltimore 


County Planning Commission, 303 Washington Avenue, 
Towson 4, Maryland. 


West Hartford, Connecticut. Town Planner, 
Salary $6,500. Qualifications: at least three 
years planning experience and training to handle 
zoning, street and traffic problems, capital in- 
provement program, etc. Write to R. L. Loomis, 
Town Manager, West Hartford, Connecticut. 


Conference Job Market Session 


At the Job Market Session at the caming Na- 
tional Plaming Conference, a list of jobs currently 
available throughout the country will be distri- 
buted. The list includes more than 70 jobs. Most 
of these jobs are those which have been advertised 
in previous issues of the Newsletter and which are 
still available. Several of the jobs listed, how- 
ever, have not been publicly advertised prior to 
publication of this list. The special listing 
will be available from the ASPO office on request. 











EVENING COURSES IN PLANNING 


Two universities have started evening courses 
in planning, aimed primarily at in-service training 
for planning technicians. The University of South- 
ern California, School of Public Administration, 
offers six courses ir planning administration, all 
but one of which are scheduled for after-work hours. 
The Graduate School of Public Administration, New 
York University announces seven courses in housing 
and planning for the coming school year. 


CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


Long-Term “a, Improvement Program 1953. Publi- 
cation No. - Maryland State Planning Commission, 
100 Equitable Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland; 
I. Alvin Pasarew, Director. 1952. 129pp.tables. 5O¢. 


ital t 1953-1954. Five Year Capital Improve- 
ment Pr m 1953-1956. County Council for Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, Courthouse, Rockville, 
Maryland; Irving G. McNayr, County Manager. 1953. 
S2pp.illus.tables. 


Capital 1953-1958. Philadelphia City Plan- 
ssion, ket Street National Bank Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Edmund N. Bacon, 


Executive Director. September 1952. 159pp.illus. 
tables,charts ,graphs ,maps. 





Capital Improvement Program 1953-1959. Providence 
Stty Pian Commission, Suite 103, City Hall, Provi- 
dence 3, Rhode Island; Frank H. Malley, Director. 
May 1953. l17pp.append.mimeo.tables. 
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MASS. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE PERSONNEL 


Richard Preston has been named commissioner of 
the newly organized Massachusetts Department of 
Commerce. Deputy commissioners are Robert W. Scott 
and John R. Griefen. Charles E. Downe, formerly 
planning director for Worcester, Massachusetts, is 
the director of planning; Harold J. Duffy, formerly 
chief planning engineer of the Massachusetts State 
Planning Board, is chief planning engineer; and 
Norman 0. Pothier is planning engineer (zoning). 
Amico J. Barone has been appointed director of devel- 
opment in the new department. Mr. Barone was formerly 
executive director of the Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission. Charles Judd Farley is 
assistant director of development and was formerly 
executive director of the Development and Industrial 
Commission. Melvin L. Morse has been named director 
of research for the new Department of Commerce. 


BIRTH 


Born to Harold and Florence Mayer (University 
of Chicago, and formerly Chicago Plan Commission), 
a son, Jonathan David, on September 4, 1953. 





We keenly regret to advise of the death 
of Raymond Van Schaack, for a number of years 
senior city planner with the Detroit City Plan 
Commission, and a member of ASPO since 1942. 
Mr. Van Schaack died on August 23 of polio while 
vacationing in Massachusetts. He was 48 years 
old. 
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Charles K. Agle has opened an office as plan- 
ning consultant at 10 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


Harland Bartholomew, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
has been appointed Chairman of the National Capital 
Planning Commission. 


LouiB C. Bisso, director of the New Orleans 
City Planning & Zoning Commission, has also been 
mde secretary of the Commission succeeding Miss 
Anne MacKinne Robertson, who has retired after 
thirty years service. Stuart H. Brehm, Jr., a men- 
ber of the Commissimm's staff, has been appointed 
to the newly created position of administrative 
aid to the director to be in charge of processing 
of plans, public relations, and other administra- 
tive details. J. Ben Rouzie, senior city planner 
and chief technician, has charge of all planning 
mtters and will be acting director on occasions of 
the director's absence. 


Past President Ernest J. Bohn of Cleveland, 
chairman of the Cleveland Planning Commission, and 
director of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, has been named a member of the Executive 
Committee of five, which is part of a 2l-member 
advisory committee on government housing policies 
and programs. The committee will operate under 
Albert M. Cole, Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


Robert D. Brown and Freémk Dimond, graduates of 
the M.I.T. Planning School, have joined the consult- 
ing staff of Frederick P. Clark in Rye, New York. 


Charles E. Downe has resigned as planning 
director for the city of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and has been appointed director of the Division of 
Planning in the newly created Department of Commerce 
of Massachusetts. 


Siegfried Eberhardt has been appointed junior 
planning technician with the Tulare County Planning 
Commission, Visalia, California. 


Rodney Engelen has been appointed planning 
technician with the Delaware County Planning Com- 
mission, Media, Pennsylvania. 


Wesley Furton, formerly senior draftsman with 
the Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning 
Commission, has joined the staff of the Toledo- 
lucas County Plan Commission as junior planner. 


Herbert J. Gans, formerly with the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, is now research associate at 
the Institute for Urban Studies, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Sherman S. Hasbrouck, formerly with the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, has been appointed assist- 
ant project planner with the Minneapolis Housing and 
Redevelopment Authority. 





PERSONALS 





David Jamieson, formerly City Planning Commis- 
sioner of Hamilton, Ontario, has accepted a position 
with Don Mills Developments Limited, which organi- 
zation is presently developing a town site ona 
2,200 acre holding near Toronto, Canada. 


James Kenyon, who recently received a master's 
degree in urban geography at the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed to the staff of the 
Chicago Plan Commission as junior planner. 


Salvatore G. Lardiere, who has been assistant 
town planner in Montclair, New Jersey, has accepted 
a position with the County Planning}|Commission of 
Contra Costa County, California. 


Willis H. Miller, director of planning of San 
Diego County, California, is a member of the steer- 
ing committee on competing demands for use of land 
created by the Mid-Century Conference on Resources 
for the Future. 


Vincent L. Oredson has accepted the position of 
associate plamer with the city of Tacom, Washington. 


Luis Rodriguez, who recently completed his 
work leading to a mster's degree in city planning 
at M.I.T., is now with the Puerto Rico Planning Board. 


The San Bernardino County Planning Commission 
announces that Donald G. Bouma, Harry Earle and 
V. Dennis Wardle have been appointed to the staff 
as planning technicians. 


Bernard Schroll, formerly planning technician 
with the City Plan Commission at Midland, Michigan, 
is now junior planner with the Detroit Metropolitan 
Area Regional Planning Commission. 


The Seattle City Planning Commission has mde 
a@ number of new appointments to the staff as follows: 
Norman Johnston and Dale Cannady, City Planner II; 
Howard Church, Paul Edgar, Marlon Landstaff and 
Jean Moehring, City Planner I; and Robert J. Brown 
and Franklin Istas, Planner Aids. 


B. Warner Shippe, formerly of the San Francisco 
Redevelopment Agency, has been appointed redevelop- 
ment supervisor for the Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The City Planning Department of Vancouver, 
British Columbia. has appointed B. Elwood and A. D. 
Geach of England as senior research planner and 
senior architect planner, respectively. 


George Vilican, Jr., has joined the staff of the 
Detroit City Plan Commission as principal planner. 


Leslie Williams, who has been serving as deputy 
commissioner of streets in charge of traffic in 
Philadelphia, was recently appointed assistant di- 
rector of traffic for administration in Baltimore, 
Mary land. 
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PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE SUBSCRIBERS 


The chart below represents six population groups of cities. The number of official In addition to the city plan- 
city planning commissions in each classification is indicated (5). The shaded area shows ning commission subscribers 
the percentage of these official city planning commissions which are now subscribers to 


Planning Advisory Service. 
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ASPO MEMBERSHIP 

Individual membership in ASPO, as distinguished 
from PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE subscribers, contin- 
ues to increase. During the past year 140 new mem- 
bers joined the Society. 

ASPO has a world-wide membership. There are 
currently 149 members from 34 foreign countries: 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Canal Zone, Central America, Colombia, Cuba, 
Denmark, Egypt, El Salvador, England, Ethiopia, 
Finland, France, Germany, India, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
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000 $50, 


(shown in the charts) PLAN- 
NING ADVISORY SERVICE is now 
being used by 43 county plan- 
ning commissions, and a nun- 
ber of state planning and de- 
velopment agencies, townships 
and boroughs, housing and re- 
development agencies, citizen 
planning organizations, re- 
gional planning commissions, 
and by two federal planning 
agencies. 


Also receiving the SERVICE 
are 23 planning consultants, 
8 planning schools, and 8 
private corporations not di- 
rectly in the planning field. 


In addition to the above, 
there are subscribing cities 
in Alaska (2), Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico (4), Canada (5 cities, 


50,000 1 province), and India. 


$60 ,000 


$70 ,000 





Grant 











Miscellaneous 


ee Special services 





Zealand, Peru, Philippines, Russia, South Africa, 
Spain, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


ASPO PERSONNEL SERVICE 

In the past year ASPO has given personnel ser- 
vice on 653 occasions to visitors to the office, in 
letters and on the long distance telephone. 

Positions advertised in the Newsletters during 
the last 12 months totaled more than 152. In addi- 
tion, a number of positions we were not given per~ 
mission to advertise, and names of qualified candi- 
dates were submitted directly to the inquiring agency. 
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PLANNING LEGAL NOTES 
Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 








Vacant Land May Be Acquired For Redevelopment Pur- 
poses. All Features Of Blight Need Not Be Found. 

Oliver et al. v. the City of Clairton et al., 
Appeal of Recht, Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
June 26, 1953, 82 A. 2d 47. This is an important 
and far-reaching decision on urban redevelopment. 
The planning commission of the city of Clairton, 
Pennsylvania, certified as blighted a certain area 
of land including plaintiff's property. It sub- 
nitted a recommendatiam to the redevelopment author- 
ity and to the city council. The authority prepared 
a redevelopment proposal and executed a redevelop- 
ment contract with the Pennsylvania Industrial Chem- 
ical Corporation. The land involved consists of 
five acres which has long been zoned as heavy indus- 
trial. It contains 58 residential lots, but over 
90 per cent of the land was vacant and unimproved. 

Plaintiffs contended that the planning commis- 
sion, in certifying the area as blighted, had acted 
arbitrarily and in bad faith, and had not complied 
with the requirements of the urban redevelopment 
law. The lower court found no evidence whatever of 
bad faith. The underlying purpose was to induce the 
redeveloper to remain in the city of Clairton and 
expand its facilities there, and "to make the re- 
development land an industrial area which would add 
to the resources and prosperity of the city." This 
was affirmed by the supreme court. 

It was contended further that the area was not 


99 secretes For Industrial Purposes Held Legal. 








© blighted within the meaning of the act - "an unsafe, 


unsanitary, inadequate or overcrowded condition of the 
dwellings, or inadequate planning of the area, or 
excessive land coverage by the buildings, with a 
lack of proper light, air, and open space, or the 
defective design and arrangement of the buildings, 
or faulty street or lot layout, or economically or 
socially undesirable land uses." The court said 
that appellant sought to establish that all of these 
conditios did not exist. "But this contention over- 
looks the fact that for the planning commission to 
certify an area as blighted it is not necessary that 
each and every one of the conditions thus specified 
in the statute should exist, but that any one of 
them is sufficient to warrant such certification in 
the adoption of a redevelopment project. .. ." 

Appellants contended also that there was no 
authority to acquire an area predominantly vacant. 
The court said: "The urban redevelopment law does 
not limit the certification of blighted areas to 
improved property. .. . Redevelopment authorities 
have the power, therefore, where the conditions pre- 
Scribed in the act are found to exist, to exercise 
the right of eminent domain pursuant to a redevelop- 
ment proposal even though the redevelopment area may 
be predominantly open, vacant or unimproved.” 


Redevelopment: Maryland Constitutional Provision 

And Baltimore Ordinances Held Not In Violation Of 
) The Federal Constitution. 

Herzinger v. Mayor &City Council of Baltimore, 

etc., Court of Appeals of Maryland, July 2, 1953, 











98 A. 2d 87. The city of Baltimore undertook con- 
demation suits to acquire land for redevelopment 
purposes. An appeal was taken from the judgments 
rendered in the superior court of Baltimore City. 

The constitutional power to condemm for redevel- 
opment purposes is derived from the Maryland consti- 
tution, ratified in 1948, which provides that the 
general assembly, by public local law, may empower 
the city to acquire land by purchase, gift, condemna- 
tion, or any other legal means for development or 
redevelopment, including but not limited to the 
comprehensive renovation or rehabilitation thereof. 
When acquired, the land may be leased, sold, or 
conveyed to private persons. The city charter was 
amended, and a city ordinance created the Baltimore 
Redevelopment Commission. It provided that only 
those sections of the city which are slums, blighted 
areas, or arrested areas should be declared redevelop- 
ment areas and that the commission should exercise 
its powers only in those areas so declared by an 
ordinance or ordinances of the mayor and city coun- 
cil, upon recommendation of the commissian. 

It was contended that the Maryland constitution 
and the ordinances were in violation of the federal 
constitution, that the power granted was so broad 
as to authorize the taking of property for private 
use. The court answered this by saying, "We think 
the fact that after the taking the property may be 
put into private hands does not destroy the public 
character of the taking insofar as that taking may 
accomplish a proper public benefit." 

Appellant contended that the standards and 
guides are so general as to be meaningless. The 
court held, however, that the definitions of "slum" 
and "blighted area" are as specific as the nature 
of the subject matter permits. 

It was further contended that some of the prop- 
erties could be repaired and made more habitable. On 
this point the court said, "We think the test is 
not the condition of individual properties, but the 
condition of the area as a whole." 


Eminent Domain By Housing Authority To Acquire Land 
For Private Development Held Illegal. 

Lewis etal. v. Peters, Supreme Court of Florida, 
July 21, 1953, 66S. 2d 489. The Housing Authority 
of Panama City, Florida, entered into an agreement 
with the Navy under which it was to acquire land 
through the power of eminent domain for housing 
purposes which was to be turned over to private 
sources for the building of between 200 and 600 
housing units to be used by the Navy. 

The court held that while the commissioners 
of housing had attempted to perform a patriotic and 
necessary act, they were not authorized to do so, 
because this would have involved expenditure of pub- 
lic funds for private purposes. The court went on 
to say, however, that if the authority can acquire 
the property as a body politic and retain control 
of same after completion and keep it a public pro- 
ject from start to finish, that is within its juris- 
diction and power. 
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Subdivisim: Liability Of Government For Maintenance 
Of Streets Accrues Only After Streets Have Been Inm- 
proved. Performance Bonds For Street Improvements. 
Dedication Not Complete Until Streets Are Accepted. 

Hoover v. Kern County et al., District Court 
of Appeal, Fourth District, California, May 26, 1953, 
257 P. 2d 492. This was a suit for personal injuries 
sustained by plaintiff when her automobile struck 
a depression in a street in a new subdivision in 
county territory in Kern County. 

The subdivision in question was presented to 
the county on December 27, 1949. The board of super- 
visors on that day approved the subdivision, ordered 
it recorded and further ordered that the streets 
shown thereon be accepted for piblic use. The sub- 
division was recorded on December 29, 1949. Con- 
currently with the order of the board of supervisors 
approving the plat, it entered into a contract with 
the developer by which he agreed to improve the 
streets in the tract and furnished a performance 
bond. In performing the contract, however, the 
developer negligently left a large depression in a 
certain street intersection which became concealed 
by standing water. This condition was known to the 
county from and after September 10, 1951. On Novem- 
ber 19, 1951, plaintiff, while operating her auto- 
mobile, struck the depression and suffered injuries. 
It was not until January 14, 1952, that the board 
of supervisors accepted the streets. 

The subdivision statute provides: "The govern- 
ing body shall at that time also accept or reject 
any or all offers of dedication and shall, as a con- 
dition precedent to the acceptance of any streets or 
easements, require that the subdivider, at his option, 
either improve or agree to improve the streets or 
easements in accordance with standards established 
by such governing body by local ordinance." 

It also provides for a bond in connection with 
the work to be done, and that upon the execution 
of the contract and the posting of the bond the 
subdivision shall be accepted for recording. 

Plaintiff contends that the dedication of the 
streets became complete on December 29, 1949, when 
the offer of dedication was accepted by the board 
and when ths map was recorded. 

The lower court held, and this was affirmed 
by the court of appeal, that no liability for the 
maintenance of the streets accrued to the county 
until the streets had been improved and accepted. 
The court said that one of the main purposes of 
the Subdivision Map Act seems to be to require the 
subdivider to do the original work of placing the 
streets in a proper condition before the maintenance 
is taken over by the city or county and to relieve 
the public to this extent of the burden that would 
otherwise exist. 

The court said, further, that this acceptance 
of the streets was made conditional by statute and 
that tt necessarily follows that a further and later 
acceptance of the work is necessary since it must 
later be determined whether or not the work was 
done in accordance with the standards established. 














gh 


". . . The acceptance which the board is required 
by section 11611 to mike in advance, being a condi- 
tional one, it would be unreasonable to interpret 
that section as intended to mean that the condition 
was met and the acceptance complete when the sub- 
divider agreed to do the work. Under that section, 
reasonably interpreted, we think the acceptance of 
the street remains conditional until the work it- 
self has been completed and accepted as being in 
accordance with the standards established by the 
governing body." 


Turnpike May Include Land Needed For Garages, Gaso- 
line Stations And Restaurants. Excess Condemation 
Held legal. Eminent Domain For Highway Purposes. 

Opinion of the Justices, Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts, May 22, 1953, 113 N.E. 2d 452. 
The justices of the supreme court of Massachusetts 
were asked to give their opinion regarding the cam- 
stitutionality of the TURNPIKE AUTHORITY ACT. The 
justices held that the act was constitutional. The 
court held that the provisions of the act providing 
for the leasing by the Authority of gasoline stations, 
restaurants and other services were not unconstitu- 
tional. They do not involve the taking or holding 
of lands for private purposes. The court said that 
property leased will still be devoted to the public 
purpose of the turnpike to which these services are 
wholly subordinate. 

The court held further that the power granted 
in the act to take "abutting property to preserve 
and protect the Turnpike" is not a grant of power 
to take more land than is needed for the actual con- 
struction of the highway. 











Demolition Of Unsafe Building May Be Ordered. Ordi- 
nance Providing For Demolition Held Constitutional. 

Soderfelt v. City of Drayton et al., Supreme 
Court of North Dakota, June 20, 1953, reh. den. 
July 22, 1953, 59 N.W. 2d 502. In 1946, the city 
council of the city of Drayton enacted an ordinance 
providing for the demolition, repair or removal of 
any building or structure which is, or threatens to 
be, a fire hazard, or which is or threatens to be 
dangerous to the safety of the occupants or persons 
frequenting such premises, or which is in a dilapi- 
dated condition. The ordinance defines substandard 
buildings or structures, and provides that if the 
building has deteriorated more than 3 per cent of its 
value, it may be ordered demolished. The particular 
building had been erected in 1903, and had not been 
occupied for several years. There was testimony on 
behalf of owner that the building could be repaired, 
while there was testimony on behalf of the city that 
it was far more than 50 per cent dilapidated. 

Plaintiff brought this action for an injunction 
to restrain the city from interfering with his free- 
dom to repair the property. 

The court held the ordinance, being based upon 
statutory authority, to be a valid exercise of the 
police power. It held further that the city's action 
did not exceed its authority under the ordinance. 
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ASPO receives more than 600 planning books, pamphlets and reports each month. 
It is possible to mention only a very limited number and to do justice to only a few 
of them. Copies may be secured from publishers. ASPO does not have copies for 
distribution, 


Planning Literature 


ENGINEERING STUDY OF THE ECONOMIC RESOURCES OF THE 
MICHIGAN UPPER PENINSULA. Ebasco Services Incor- 
Available from Michigan 
Department of Economic Development, 422 W. Michigan 
Avenue, Lansing 15, Michigan; Don C. Weeks, Director. 
June 1953. 188pp.map. $2.00. (An evaluation of 
present economic activities in the Upper Peninsula 
and local attitudes toward further economic develop- 
ment of the area, with recommendations as to types 
of economic development programs which would util- 
ize the human and natural resources and industrial 
facilities.) 


INDUSTRIES FOR SMALL COMMUNITIES. Artima E. Morgan. 
Community Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
1953. l07pp.illus. $2.00. (Starting with chapters 
m "Is Small Industry Worth While?" and "The Import- 
ance of Little Industries to Small Commmities," the 
book is devoted largely to a recital of the smll 
industries which have been established in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio - the seat of Antioch College. An 
interesting chapter is devoted to "Industries Which 
Moved Away, Failed or Discontinued,” and another 
to "The Shortcomings of Small Industries.") 


WORKING DENVER. An Economic Analysis. City and 
County of Denver Department of Planning, City and 
County Building, Denver 2, Colorado; W. F. Henninger, 
Planning Director. May 1953. 163pp.illus.maps, 
tables,graphs. $1.50. 


W. Alexander. Vol. I, No. 4, of WISCONSIN COMMERCE 
PAPERS, Bureau of Business Research and Service, 
4ok Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 1953. S6pp.maps,graphs,tables. $1.15. 


PATTERN FOR COMMERCIAL USAGE, PART I - EXISTING CON- 
DITIONS. Master Plan 1953. Wichita City Planning 
Commission, City Building, Wichita, Kansas; J. Thomas 
Via, Planning Director. May 1953. 17pp.illus.maps. 


MASTER PLAN OF HIGHWAYS FOR THE MARYLAND-WASHINGTON 
REGIONAL DISTRICT. The Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, 4811 Riverdale Road, 
Riverdale, Maryland; Robert M. Watkins, Chairman. 
May 1953. 30pp.illus.maps,charts. 


® AN ECONOMIC BASE STUDY OF MADISON, WISCONSIN. John 


DOWNTOWN PARKING SURVEY-1952. The Town Planning 
Department, The City of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; 
Noel Dant, Town Planner. 96pp.illus.graphs,maps, 
charts ,tables. 


AIRPORTS FOR THE LOWER MAINLAND. Lower Mainland 
Regional Planning Board of B.C., 624 Columbia Street, 
New Westminster, British Columbia; J. W. Wilson, 
Executive Director. 1953. 4lpp.illus.mps,mimeo. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS, INDIANA'S 7TH ANNUAL PLANNING 
CONFERENCE. Indiana Association of Plan Commis- 
sions, and Indiana Economic Council, 140 North Senate 
Avenue, Indianapolis 4, Indiana; John C. Mellett, 
Director. 1953. 98pp.mimeo,maps. 





LETCHWORTH, GARDEN CITY. The September 1953 issue 
af Town and Country Planning celebrates the Letchworth 
Jubilee (50th Anniversary) through a series of very 
interesting articles devoted to the growth of this 
community, to Ebenezer Howard, Raymond Unwin, Barry 
Parker, and the influence which Letchworth has had 
om canmnity development in the United States. Copies 
are available at one shilling and sixpence from the 
Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2, London, England. 


PRELIMINARY MASTER PLAN FOR BERKELEY. Berkeley 
City Planning Commission, City Hall, Berkelsy 4, 
California; Corwin R. Mocine, Director of Planning. 
1953. 132pp.illus.tables ,charts,maps,graphs. 


CITY PLANNING PROGRAM FOR RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 
1953-54 AND 1954-55. The City Planning Commission, 
City Hall, Richmond, California; William E. Finley, 
Planning Director. July 1953. 9pp.mimeo. 


IAND USE TODAY IN SACRAMENTO. City Planning Commis- 
sion, Room 308, City Hall, Sacramento, California; 
Glenn Hall, City Planning Director. 1953. 3l4pp. 
illus.maps,charts,tables. 75¢. 


REPORT ON VILLAGE CHARACTERISTICS IN THE PROPOSED 
VILLAGE OF ELM GROVE AND ADJACENT AREAS. Associated 
International Commumity Planners, 221 Woodbine Ave- 
mie, Wilmette, Illinois; Richard E. Arms, Executive 
Planner. Available from Richard E. Arms, City Plan 
Commission, City Hall, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Unpaged, 
illus.tables,plat,maps. $1.00. 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING STUDIES, CANORA, SASKATCHEWAN. 
Community Planning Branch, Department of Municipal 
Affairs, Regina, Saskatchewan; Murray Zides, Director. 
1953. Unpaged,illus.tables,charts. 17"x22". 


PLAN FOR A CLEARANCE AREA. Broome County Planning 
Board, 209 County Court House, Binghamton, New York; 
Robert C. Hoover, Planning Director. July 1953. 
l2pp.illus.maps,mimeo. SO¢. (A report to the Bing- 
hamton Housing Authority on an area recommended for 
clearance and a suggested re-use plan.) 


REDEVELOPMENT PLAN (for the Hook Road Redevelop- 
ment Area). Delaware County Planning Commission, 
Court House, Media, Pennsylvania; M. Todd Cooke, 
Executive Director. July 1953. 37pp.illus.maps, 
tables. 


SCHOOL-CITY COOPERATION IN THE PLANNING OF RECREA- 
TION AREAS AND FACILITIES. By George D. Butler, 
Director, Research Department, National Recreation 
Association. Available from National Recreation 
Association, Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 1953. l12pp.illus. 75¢. 


SCHOOLS AND RECREATION. Broome County Planning 
Board, 209 County Court House, Binghamton, New York; 
Robert C. Hoover, Planning Director. 1953. 27pp. 
mimeo.illus.maps,tables,charts. 50¢. 
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